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Che Sonth African Ontlook 


The test of a true faith is the extent to which its 
religion is secular. John Oman. 

* * x * 
Apartheid at Universities. 

At the last graduation ceremony at Stellenbosch Univer- 
sity the Prime Minister referred to the policy of the Univer- 
sities of Cape ‘Town and the Witwatersrand in admitting 
to their classes non-European students, and indicated that 
the Government, which of course grants large annual sub- 
sidies to these universities, regarded this as being out of 
conformity with the general policy of apartheid pursued 
by the present Government and, as he claimed, endorsed 
by the traditional practice of this country. During the 
debate last month on the vote for ‘‘ Education, Arts and 
Science” many members in the house made this the text 
of their contributions to the debate, and demanded from 
the Minister in charge forthright assurances that this 
practice would not be tolerated. 

The Minister was in somewhat of a dilemma because he 
was unwilling to trench upon the autonomy of University 
institutions which is a carefully guarded privilege of 
universities wherever they exist in reality all over the world, 
and yet he had to calm the hysteria of Government 
supporters who fear that the end of al! things is at hand if a 
European and an African are discovered discussing a point 
over a cup of tea! From figures given in the debate it 
appears that in these two universities there was in 1950 a 
total of 363 non-European students, over against a total 
enrolment of 7609, i.e. under 5°% of Africans, Coloured and 
Indians! Now no one expects these bodies, which ad- 


mittedly were established with European students mainly 
in mind, to crowd their benches with non-European stud- 
ents to the extent of altering the character which they have 
acquired in the course of their history, and certainly the 
Senates and Councils of these universities which are 
charged with admitting students would be the first to 
ensure that a proper balance of various classes of students 
was maintained. But only people terribly unsure of them- 
selves would imagine that a small proportion of less than 
five per cent would have any effect upon the general 
character of the institutions, any more than a small per- 
centage of English-speaking students would have any 
detrimental effect upon a predominantly Afrikaans-speaking 
university like Stellenbosch. We understand that the — 
University of Cape Town has already stated that it proposes 
to adhere to its traditional policy, and it is for the good of 
the soul of South Africa and for its own that it should do 
so. But South Africa must preserve a sense of proportion 
in these matters. As the non-European communities 
develop it is quite within the bounds of possibility that they 
will seek to establish their own institutions of higher learn- 
ing, but even then it will be an impoverishment of all 
universities, whichever community they serve, if admission 
is restricted to those of one speech, or colour, or creed. 
After all the youth of South Africa has been indebted to 
many overseas universities and colleges for hospitality 
extended to them, and there is nothing to lose but a great 
deal to gain by the exercise of reciprocity in this sphere. 
* * * * 

And in Parliament. 

That this lack of proportion is not confined to members 
of the S.A. Parliament is evident from the storm which has 
blown up in the Legislative Assembly of Southern Rhode- 
sia over a function that was arranged during the recent 
visit of the Queen Mother and Princess Margaret. Evi- 
dently at a function at Government House people of all 
races in the Colony had been invited to meet the royal 
visitors and to this bitter exception has since been taken 
and expression given to it in the House. Quite unreason- 
ably the Minister of Native Affairs, who presumably was 
responsible for the selection of the non-European guests, 
was blamed for issuing the invitations, and he was told that 
he ought to have resigned rather than do so. We are not 
sure that his reply was completely effective. It was re- 
ported to be that the occasion was not a Southern Rhode- 
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sian one but an international one and Southern Rhodesia 
had to conform to world custom! Nor was the reply of 
the Prime Minister entirely satisfactory. He stated that 
as the function had been held at Government House the 
Government was not responsible! ‘This scems to us to be 
a denial of the doctrine of ministerial responsibility. Why 
should it not have been candidly admitted that the occasion 
was an official one and that representatives of all the 
Colony’s communities had a right to be represented ? ‘This 
confusion of social with official occasions is something that 
will have to be straightened out in the thinking of furopean 
inhabitants of mixed communities, and Southern Rhode- 
sians, who are about to see African members in their Fede- 
ral Assembly, will have to get used to seeing such members 
sharing in the ordinary courtesies of official intercourse. 
In any case it is at such informal meetings that many 
knotty problems are untied and unless communication be- 
tween communities is to be entirely cut off it will be to the 
advantage of race relations generally and mutual esteem if 
good taste and reason rather than blind prejudice prevail. 
A Discreditable Business. 

We are frank to say that the Reservation of Separate 
Amenities Act makes us want to hang our heads in shame, 
for it has given the protection of law to inequality and in- 
justice and worse. ‘T’o look at it at work in one sphere, for 
instance,—it means that two railway passengers, one white 
and the other non-white, may pay precisely the same fare 
for the same journey on the same train, but the Railways 
are not bound to give them the same value for their money. 
Is that straight dealing ? Honest people hate being in- 
volved, however indirectly, in dishonest business of this 
sort, and they do not believe that legalising it makes it any 
less so. They feel that we might just as well pass legisla- 
tion to protect the dishonest trader from any charge of 
giving short weight in his store to African customers be- 
cause, forsooth, they are “ only Africans.” Or again, why 
not do the job properly and comprehensively by establish- 
ing by law a special apartheid value for our currency for 
Non-Europeans, by which their shilling would be worth, 
say, tenpence, or even eightpence ? ‘That should meet all 
contingencies. 

But this egregious legislation, which, be it noted, 
extends the inequity to all kinds of private premises also, 
has been steam-rollered through with no attempt to refute 
the charge that it was dishonest, and with no apparent sense 
of the mischief it must inevitably do to racial relations 
within South Africa and to our credit without. “ The 
Bill,” said an honourable legislator, ““ has become essential 
because of existing conditions,” which, when you come to 
think about it, is tantamount to saying that honesty does 
not suit us or conduce to the well-being of our civilisation, 
so it and we must part company. And he did not appear 
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to be in the least ashamed of it either, even though one of his 
colleagues termed the Bill dishonest and calculated to deny 
to Non-Europeans privileges for which they had paid, 
while to another it appeared “ pitiless, savage, and heart- 
less.” How aptly it illustrates the saying of a wise 
American that you can keep the Negro in the mud if you 
want to, but you must stay in the mud with him to do so. 
We are all besmirched as well as endangered by such legis- 
lation. 
* * * * 

A simple-minded Senator. 

During the second reading debate in the Senate on the 
Reservation of Separate Amenities Bill one honourable 
member of that house took upon him the task of dealing 
with the criticism that the Bill would be unfair to the Non- 
Europeans. “South Africans,” he is reported to have 
said “are a fair-minded people and this fairmindedness 
can be relied upon to prevent injustice. ‘The Europeans 
who have done so much to improve the condition of the 
Non-Europeans are not likely to turn round suddenly and 
oppress them. In 1951 the Government received two 
million pounds from the Natives and spent twenty million 
on them. ‘Thus eighteen million pounds have come from 
the pockets of the Europeans who did not object.” Such 
simplicity may be touching, but in a representative man it 
can be the ally of much mischief. 

** If I were a Communist.” 

Christian people throughout the country will appreciate 
the forthright statement by the Archbishop of Cape Town 
in regard to the method being followed in South Africa to 
combat Communism. It appeared in a recent letter to his 
diocese, and its wisdom invites us to give further publicity 
to at least a part of it. 

The Archbishop writes: “ All those who care for free- 
dom, and indeed, all those who care for South Africa, must 
be gravely concerned at the large number of people who 
have been ‘ named’ by the Minister of Justice, and the list 
seems to grow almost daily. 

“The fact that no indication is given of the evidence 
against them gives rise inevitably to the suspicion that any- 
one who is inclined to the Left-wing in politics is regarded 
as a Communist, especially if he is an African. It seems 
to me that it is important not only that justice should be 
done, but also that justice should be seen to be done. 

“Tf I were a Communist I should welcome the action of 
the Government as likely in the long run to spread Com- 
munism ; as I do not want to see Communism spread, I 
deplore what is happening. 

““T should deplore it if all the people who were named 
really were Communists. But no member of the general 
public has or can have any evidence that that is so. 

“No doubt the action of the Minister is justified by the 
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law. That is just the trouble. The law which justifies 
his action is a bad law. It puts too much power into the 
hands of an individual and does not provide for his being 
called to account for the method in which that power is 
exercised, 


“The Church is concerned with these matters because 
the Church has both a prophetic and a pastoral office.’ 


It is fitting to append to this really wise comment a recent 
remark by the great French Protestant thinker, André 
Siegfried, “‘ There is one thing more dangerous than 
Communism ; it is anti-Communism.” 


* * * : * 


A Disappointing Report. 

The Report of the State Information Office for 1952 is a 
strange and unfortunate document. Whoever drafted it 
seems to have the wrong idea, and as a result there is little 
in it to encourage us to feel that we are being well served by 
this Office. It is querulous where it should be looking for 
reasons ; it appears to prefer bluster to information. ‘The 
result is not impressive ; there is so much ranting, so little 
real evidence or serious search for explanations. Indeed, 
it goes near to laying its own Office open to the very charge 
it makes against what it terms “the organised overseas 
press campaign against South Africa” and “ those who were 
ever ready to besmirch South Africa,” namely that they 
“pour forth a flood of propaganda, based on ignorance, 
prejudice, and hostility’ and “ give free rein to their 
imagination.” 


It really is not good enough. South Africa’s case can be 
set out with far more reason and persuasiveness.  Justify- 
ing our strange ways to the rest of the world is not an 
enviable task, but there are important considerations to 
which we want the world to give due weight. ‘The world 
is busy studying with intense interest various aspects of the 
greatest of current human problems which are to be seen 
on the screen of our national, inter-racial life, and one would 
expect our State Information Office to be deeply engaged 
upon supplying answers to the many “ whys ?””’ which are 
inevitably asked, and by wise, sober people—for we need 
not waste shot on the mere sensation-mongers. When, 
for example, an independent, hard-headed paper like the 
“Economist ” says out of its unrivalled knowledge of the 
facts of the financial world that “‘ South Africa has a low 
credit rating abroad,” people want to know why this is so, 
for, surely, it is a very serious thing indeed at our present 
stage of development. Indignant denials or charges of 
malevolent press conspiracies unsupported by any evi- 
dence do not help. ‘Lhe world and South Africa alike 
want something less juvenile, something more mature and 


real, 
% % * x 
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Leading Theologians on Segregation within the 
Christian Church. 

Professor Ben Marais, now of the Faculty of Theology 
at the University of Pretoria, whose valuable study 
“Colour” has attracted so much attention recently, has 
rendered us a great service in that by means of a simple and 
pointed questionnaire he has succeeded in eliciting from 
some of the world’s most notable Christian theologians 
and leaders frank statements of their views in regard to 


- policies of enforced racial segregation within the Christian 


Church. From countries as widely different in tradition 
as Holland, France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, the U.S.A., 
and Germany has come an almost unanimous refusal to 
accept any separation based solely’on race or colour as 
compatible with Christian duty. This is a phenomenon 
which should be pendered with sincerity and prayerfulness, 
for these men are of such quality that their opinions must 
be accepted as detached and unswayed by subjective con- 
siderations. ‘hey are not looking for scriptural support 
for their own ideas, but are simply asking what the Word 
has to say about the question. South Africans who find 
themselves in disagreement with Christian scholars of the 
calibre of Barth, Brunner, Zwemer, Vischer, Bavinck ‘and 
Hartenstein are at least summoned to review their ideas in 
the light of this unhesitating and weighty judgment, and 
to be very sure indeed of the purity and sincerity of their | 
own views. Let it not be pleaded that these scholars are 
unfamiliar with the conditions and considerations which 
support the pro-separation view. “The subject has been 
argued again and again at various international gatherings 
of Christian leaders, and the contrary view has not lacked 
able advocates ; but in spite of that there is no hesitation. 
Some of the answers to one of the questions may be cited 
in illustration. In his third query Dr. Marais asked :—~ 
“A policy of enforced racial segregation within the Chris- 
tian Church can be justified on the ground that God willed 
separate races and nations, and therefore racial segregation 
(even within the Christian Church), so as to keep races 3 
intact, is not only permissible but a Christian duty. Do 
you agree with this statement?” ‘To this Dr. Barth’s 


answer is:—- “No! Nazi-theology!” Dr. Brunner 
says :—'‘ The question of race is a modern concept not to 
be found in the Scripture.’ Professor Dahl. of Norway 
writes :— “lhe statement implies a denial of the very 


essence of the Church.” Dr. Bavinck, the well-known 
Indonesian missionary, who is honouring South. Africa 
with a visit at this time, states his opinion thus :-- ‘I do 
not agree to this statement, though I feel that the Bible 
does not teach us to annihilate the difference between races 
and nations.” ’ 
% % * * 

Medicine Murder. 

In our March-issue we were able to reproduce a moving 
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exhortation by a senior minister of the Church of Basuto- 
land which in effect constituted an urgent summons to 
prayer about this distressing evil. Since then, on the 
initiative of the Resident Commissioner, in collaboration 
with the interim Paramount Chief, a representative round 
table conference has been held in the Territory to consider 
how the mischief is to be brought toan end. Asa resulta 
special Lireé/o committee has been formed to to!low up the 
conference, and this has now made various recommenda- 
tions for immediate action. ‘The main objective of these 
appears to be to bring as much light to bear on these dark 
and desperate doings as possible. 
the Resident Commissioner and the Paramount Chief 


It is recommended that 


Regent should tour together throughout the Territory and 
meet as many of the people as possible, women and children 
included, in order to address the nation on the subject. 
This effort is to be reinforced by a series of short pamphlets 
dealing with specific aspects of the evil, and it is proposed 
to observe February, 1954, as a special month for prayer, 
preaching, lectures, badges and all sorts of publicity. 
Three slogans have been coined, which may be translated : 


“Medicine murders—Away with them! ”’ 
“ Basutoland is going to ruin—Beware! ” 
“We are in need of a warning.” 


It is also proposed that the strictest possible control 
should be established over the issue or renewal’ of herka- 
lists’ licences. 


The conference and the committee appointed by it have 
been greatly encouraged by the response received from the 
people in the form of memoranda and suggestions, amount- 
ing in all to over seven hundred pages. It seems possible 
the hope that the people are rising together in the deter- 
mination to put an end to this terrible national defilement. 


* * * * 


Tom Osborne Memorial : Musical Awards. 

The wide range of the awards for 1952 recordings will be 
seen from the list of prizewinners :— 

First Prize, (£20). 

Mwenda Jean Bosco, of Southern Congo, for “Masanga” 
to the guitar. (Gallotone Record, GB 1700 T.) 


Second Prize, (£12 10s. Od.) 

Temusewo Mukasa, of Uganda, for “Ganga” to the 
horizontal harp, (Gallotone, BG 1701 T.) 

Third Prize, (£7 10s. 0d.) 

Josiasi Yemba Mate, of N. Rhodesia, for ‘‘ Sitima senda 
na moto,” to the mbira. (Trek Record, DC 237 H.) 

Highly Commended, (£2.) 

Ebogomo Gabriel, of Northern Congo, for “ Meria ” 
and “ Dzoli,” to the mbira. (Gallotone, GB 1702 f+) 
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Katsuba Mwongolo, of Eastern Congo, for “ ‘Iwo flute 
tunes’ to the nyamulera flute. (Gallotone, GB 1703 T.) 

Leonard Ndengabaganizi, of Ruanda-Urundi, for 
‘““Nimuze tugweragwere ” and ‘“‘ Lama,” unaccompanied 
(Gallotone GB 1704 'T.) 

Horace Obiero. of Kenya, for ‘‘ Nyon anyona’’ to four 
guitars, (Gallotons GB 1705 'T.) 

Bakia Pierre, of Northern Congo, for “ Gitari na Congo 


to the vertical harp. (Gallotone GB 1706 T.) 


* * * * 


Adams College. 

Adams College, near Amanzimtoti, where so many 
Zulus have learnt to love the Saviour and in His name to 
serve their generation in the will of God, is this month 
celebrating the centenary of its founding. Established 
originally by missionaries of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, it has for several years 
past been governed by an interdenominational South 
African Council. We would offer our sincere congratula- 
tions on a century of splendid achievement and our 
warmest hopes that many yet more fruitful years await the 
College in the future. 


A PSALM 


My Lord has a great attraction for the humble and simple, 
they delight in his conversation ; 

The insane stop their frenzies and look at him unsurely, 
then they crowd round him and finger him gently, 

Their wistful eyes capture something that was lost, they 
are healed for the moment of the hurts of great institutions. 

The half-witted press their simple thoughts upon him, 
and he listens with attention to the babbling of imbeciles. 

He knows their meanings, and they observe him trust- 
fully. 

He passes through the great gates of Alcatraz, there is no 
searching machine that can prevent him ; 

He goes into the cells that have the iron doors, where the 
wild men are shut in completely. 

They put their wild teeth on his hands, and take them 
away again from his wounds with wonder. 

Oh Lord, teach us thy wisdom, and incline our hearts to 
receive thine instructions. 

Then the maniac would stay his hands from the small 
girl, and the drunken man from the throat of thé woman, 

And the father his hands from the growing son, and the 
son his hands from the father ; 

Then the wild boys could be brought out of the cages, 
and the wild men from behind the unutterable doors. 


ALAN PATON. 
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The African Education Bill 


Before the publication of this issue the Government’s 
African Education Bill will have passed into law. As we 
suggested in our last number, apart from three basic pro- 
posals the Bill is a skeleton with conventional clauses 
common to all such measures. The significant features 
will only be disclosed in the regulations when these are 
laid on the table of the Assembly, where we expect they 
will be undisturbed by the curiosity of all but a tew 
members. ‘Those proposals to which we refer are: (1) 
The establishment of Government Bantu Schools, with 
hostels, teachers’ quarters, and clinics attached ; (2) the 
transfer of the administration of Native schools from the 
Provinces to the Union ; and (3) the selection of the Native 
Affairs Department as the most suitable one to administer 
these schools. 

With regard to the first, we can do no other than congra- 
tulate the Government on the belated recognition that it 
has an unescapable duty in respect of the education of 
70% of the citizens which, as in the case of the schooling 

£ European youth, cannot entirely be devolved upon 
voluntary agencies, however public-spirited. At the end 
of nearly a century and a half from the first beginnings of 
school work among the Bantu, it is still the fact that the 
majority of schools, some say 90%, have been provided 
under the aegis of voluntary, mainly missionary, agencies, 
which have done the best they could with the meagre 
resources at their disposal, supplemented, happily, in many 
instances by the willing help of their parishioners. These 
same agencies have also supplied the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of the schools, including the selection and oversight 
of the teachers and of what equipment could be provided. 
But, especially in the towns and cities, the number of the 
unschooled has long ago passed beyond the possibility of 
anything like adequate aid from voluntary sources, a fact 
that has been recognised in some of the Provinces by their 
policy of renting premises, and sometimes of actually build- 
ing them, for the accommodation of schools directly under 
the Administration. One cannot but rejoice, therefore, 
that the Union Government has taken power to overtake 
the 60% or more of Bantu children of school age who are 
still untended by any educational agency whatsoever. 

Many people are not happy with regard to the transfer 
of Native education to the Union, especially in those Pro- 
vinees where, in the past, a liberal policy, in the true sense 
of that much abused term in South Africa, has been the 
rule rather than the exception. ‘The ground however was 
prepared for such a move when the Union Government, 
denying the Provinces the power of taxing the African, 
assumed responsibility for Suhsidizing them to the extent 
of their total expenditure on Native education, as approved 
annually, while ostensibly leaving them the task of adminis- 


tering it. We say ‘ostensibly,’ for it must be admitted 
that in paying the piper the Union was by no means back- 
ward in calling the tune. In this case the operative 
authority was the Minister of Education, as advised by a 
Union Board composed of representatives of the Depart- 
ments of Education, Native Affairs, Provincial Depart- 
ments, Missionary Societies and African people. It is 
generally conceded that under this system considerable 
progress was achieved in the improvement of the conditions 
of service of teachers, and in the levelling up of the stand- 
ards in the more retarded areas. But sooner or later the 
claim was bound to be made that this dual system, of the 
Union providing and to a certain extent controlling the 
funds, while the Provinces were charged with the adminis- 
tration, was illogical and unsound. The Union has not 
presented this claim. If the Provinces had not so com- 
pletely dissociated themselves from all financial responsi- 
bility in regard to Native education, but, as in the case of 
European education, had out of their own revenues supple- 
mented the Union subsidy, always meagre in relation to the 
need, they might have been able with assurance to resist 
this transfer away from them, but in the event, they have 
now had to stand by and see the Provincial structure 
weakened by the removal of a quite considerable brick,— 
one more warning to the blind that Native interests cannot 
be treated apart from those of the rest of the nation. 

The most wide-spread objection to the Bill, however, is 
the third, viz., that it tranfers the administration of Native 
education, not to the Department of Education but to that 
of Native Affairs. In the House of Assembly the Minister 
of Native Affairs, who was in charge of the Bill, blamed the 
member for East London City, Dr. D. L. Smit, for in- 
fluencing the whole United Party to take a stand against 
this clause of the Bill, an unintended tribute to a well-tried 
friend of the Bantu. We presume that the influence of . 
Mrs, Ballinger, another able advocate, who as a former 
University lecturer is an acknowledged authority on just 
such a Bill as this, was discounted by the Minister on the 
ground that she represents only the Africans of the Cape 
Eastern Constituency, and so does not belong to the United 
Party. She however, equally with Dr. Smit, was insistent 
that the Minister was making a grave mistake in segre- 
gating Native school education from contact with the educa- 
tion of the other groups. As for Dr. Smit, surely there is 
no one in Parliament or out of it who is more qualified than 
he to give counsel on the advisability of Native Affairs 
assuming this great new responsibility. Only recently he 
retired from being head of that department. He knows 
the burden that the department already carries. He was 
moreover a member of the Union Advisory Board on 
Native Education and chairman of its Finance Committee 
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until he was removed by the present Government. Surely 
if he has doubts about the advisability of entrusting the 
education of eight million people to the department of 
which he was an outstanding administrator, members of 
Parliament should pause and take heed. 

Especially should all lend an ear when Dr. Smit fastens 
on a tendency which this Bill accentuates, viz., the tendency 
to create an imperium in imperio—to overload the Native 
Affairs Department with particular as well as general 
services to the Native people. What is going to happen 
when cther services, which perhaps atfect more nearly the 
European people, are hived off and also come under Native 
Affairs ? When, for example, Native Health is detached 
from the Department of:Health, as logically it should be 
under these premises, and under a doctrinaire policy is 
aligned with Bantu education under the Native Affairs 
Department, with the result that dual or’treble control is 
applied to endemic or epidemic diseases ?. Or when Bantu 
agriculture is also under Native Affairs in sublime detach- 
ment from the Department charged with the control of 
animal diseases? In our opinion the time has come for 
such a tendency to be put into reverse, and for all Bantu 
services to come under their appropriate departments, 
whether Education, Health, Agriculture, Justice, Labour, 

_or what not. : 

In proposing this change of administration from ad hoc 
Provincial education departments to Native Affairs, the 
Minister has had a piece of adventitious fortune in that the 
present Head of the Department is a Secretary who has 
had experience of educational administration. It would 
be futile, however, to hope that this would always or often 
be so, and even if it were likely, the ramifications of this 
comprehensive department would preclude the head of it 
from exercising the close supervision required. As a 
matter of fact, one of the main arguments against the Bill 
urged by members of Parliament was that it places far too 
great power in the hands of one man. It was therefore 
with some relief that we noted that the Minister has pro- 
mised to institute not one, as Dr. Smit proposed, but two 
advisory bodies, one composed of Africans and the other 


A Reserve under 


THE late Dr. James Henderson, Lovedale’s third Princi- 
pal, devoted much attention to the economic condi- 

tion of the African people. In his closing years he turned 
to this theme again and again, and, as far as his other duties 
permitted, he kept investigating economic trends in the 
Tyumie Valley. He died in 1930, and in the same year 
the Government appointed the Native Economic Com- 
mission. If it had been appointed earlier he would have 
been one of the chief witnesses to give evidence before it. 
What Dr. Henderson attempted to do almost single- 
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of Europeans! In spite of what seems to us to be un- 
necessary duplication and a possible source of future 
embarrassment to himself and the service, we regard this 
as to some extent an alleviation of the threatened bureau- 
cracy. 

We do not propose to refer at length to the gratuitous 
allegations made by some members from the Government 
benches during the debate, that the missionaries by their 
schools have destroyed the culture and way of life of the 
African and in endeavouring to turn the Native into an 
English gentleman, have formed the vanguard of British 
Imperialism! With a due regard for language and the 
substitution of ‘ Christian’ for ‘English’ that is exactly 
what the missionaries have had in view, and their justifica- 
tion is that in a fair proportion of cases they have succeed- 
ed! In this they stand in contrast to those who would 
limit the education of the Native to those elementary skills 
which would subserve the purposes of the European. In 
any moderately large assembly one can rely on a deal of 
arrant nonsense being talked about education, especially 
about that received by the Bantu, and a cursory glance at 
Hansard certifies that Parliament is no exception. But 
when one remembers that those elements of African culture 
which have been preserved,—a signal illustration is their 
written language and literature—have been so preserved 
by the initiative of the missionary and the co-operation of 
the African, and that the only people who have as yet 
systematically tried to induct the African into the primitive 
arts of agriculture, weaving, building and blacksmithing, 
have been the missionaries, and that they have done so 
from the very introduction of Christianity, one can only 
wonder at the effrontery of those who barrack from the 
grandstand. 

But nobody need despair. No system of educational 
administration, conceived on any other theory than that of 
the complete development of the personality of the child, 
has any hope of success. It is not the education that a 
government gives that counts, but the education that a 
people will take. 


the Microscope 


handed has been done in a neighbouring district, on a far 
wider scale and with extraordinary thoroughness, by a 
corps of trained investigators. ‘lhe National Council for 
Social Research initiated and financed an investigation 
into the conditions of life in the Keiskamahoek district 
of the Ciskei over the period 1947 to 1951. The survey 
was directed by Professor Lindsay Robb, previously a 
research professor at Pretoria University. It was carried 
out by voluntary workers from the universities and by 
officers seconded from various Government departments, 
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together with a small paid staff. A striking feature of the 
investigations was the close co-operation between these 
bodies. The results have been embodied in four volumes 
published by Shuter & Shooter of Pietermaritzburg. The 
first volume deals with “ The Natural History of the Keis- 
kammahoek District.” The second has as its subject, 
“The Economy of a Native Reserve.” The third treats 
of “ Social Structure.” And the last with “ Land Tenure.” 

This is a series of volumes which Africans interested in 
the welfare of their people should study with the utmost 
care. Unfortunately, the four volumes cost in all £6, but 
the books may be bought singly, and all should be within 
the reach of the growing number of African readers using 
libraries of one kind or another throughout the country. 
It is a series towards which Africans themselves rendered 
no little assistance. For example, Professor D. Hobart 
Houghton in a preface to Volume II declares how he was 
assisted by Messrs. Kobus, Sonjica, Tati, Jafta and 
Mbombo, who collected the income and expenditure 
material ; how Mrs. Maki did the field work of family 
structure and women’s tasks; how Messrs. Ngomo, 
Dyantyi, Kangana, Mzeni, Mbange, Magadla and Lupo- 
ndo measured the crop yields ; and how hundreds of people 
co-operated nobly although, as one of them said, they were 
““awearied of answering questions.” 

We believe that Volume II, “ The Economy of a Native 
Reserve,” will be of special interest to African readers. 
The area selected for this intensive rural survey, which 
was an investigation into the physical environment and the 
social and economic conditions, is an area of about 220 
square miles with a population of about 18,000 persons, the 
vast majority of whom were Africans. 

With the utmost thoroughness enquiry was made as to 
population, its composition and trends, area distribution, 
sex, age distribution, fertility and mortality, and the family. 

In regard to trade we have a general review of trade and 
the channels of trade, commodity demand and fluctuations 
in trade. 

With reference to standards of living we are given much 
valuable information on income and expenditure of sample 
families. 

In respect of labour we learn of the importance of labour 
migration, the types of emigrants, migrant labour and 
labour in the district. 

A chapter on production treats of arable farming and 
stock farming. 

The final chapter gives us the conclusions of Professor 
Houghton and his collaborator, Miss Edith M. Walton. 

There is rich material here for all who would know the 
prevailing trends in African life, along with much which, 
it must be confessed, is disturbing. This Reserve has been 
under European administration for nearly a hundred years, 
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and to-day it presents a picture of poverty, mass emigra- 
tion and family disruption. On every side also there is 
destruction of pasture and soil. In the last ten years, the 
African population of the district has increased by 413 
persons. Yet the net excess of births over deaths was at 
least 3,500, so that emigration from the district would 
appear to have been not less than 3,000, during the decade. 
The authors summarize as follows : ‘‘ Compared with the 
normal structure in the Union, the population structure of 
the District in 1936 already revealed a most disproportionate 
absence of men of working age, and a heavy burden of 
dependency of old and young on the people of productive 
age remaining in the District. In the short space of ten 
years there was a marked increase in the emigration of 
younger woman workers. This not only added appreciably 
to the burden of child-care on the women remaining 
behind, but, in the face of steadily declining numbers 
of men of working age and increasing numbers of 
children and of old people, the trend is leading 
towards a District population composed mainly 
of aged and young. Already the people of 65 years and 
older and children under 15 comprise more than half the 
population, and at the rate at which trends developed during 
the intercensal decade, they would constitute 60°% of the 
total population in another generation.” 


As one reads there is much to bring gloom over the spirit. 
Yet there are bright glimpses too. ‘The authors emphati- 
cally say, “ Real charity is a virtue which still shines 
brightly in the Reserves.” It is sometimes alleged that old- 
established mission stations are generally centres of dete- 
rioration, but of Burnshill, which was founded so early as 
1830, it is said, “* From a casual observation of the Keis- 
kamahoek villages, Burnshill seems to be the most pro- 
gressive. ‘The people have a higher standard of living than 
the other villages—better housing and better clothing and 
on the whole seem to be better educated.” 


But these are volumes with which personal acquaint- 
ance must be made, and hours spent over their pages, if 
their tiches are to be assessed. 


When the Prisoner of War camp opened on Koje- 
Island off Korea and a religious census was taken, 
the report revealed that the Protestant constituency 
totalled 4,261. At the end of twelve months 
Chaplain Paul Douglas reported that the number 
had grown to 15,062, of whom 2,266 had been 
baptised, 1,571 were catechumens and 11,225 were 
preparing for the catechumneate. These conver- 
sions were made in the face of intense Communist 
and atheistic propaganda throughout all the com- 
pounds, 
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A Multi-Racial Church in a Multi-Racial Society 


By Maurice Webb 


(An Address delivered to the Congregational Umon, Durban) 


ANY years ago when in London, Mr. Bernard Shaw 
questioned me about South Africa which he had not 
then visited. He asked if the Natives were being taught 
Christianity and I said they were. He looked at me with 
his piercing blue eyes and said: ‘‘ Mark my words, young 
man, one day those Natives will wake up to the fact that 
you white people are not Christian and will declare a holy 
War upon you to turn you out of South Africa in the name 
of Christ.” 

That was typical Shaw : it was startling and it was salu- 
tary. It challenged the quality of our Christianity and it 
pointed to a possible danger. We in South Africa are used 
to thinking of a conflict between white and black and of the 
conflict between white and white—the English speaking 
and the Afrikaner Nationalist. But there is also the 
possibility of conflict between Christian and Christian along 
the frontiers of colour. That is a danger which we as 
Christian must strive to avert. 


When we refer to South Africa as a multi-racial country, 
we mean no more than that there are several ethnic groups 
in its population. ‘The question with which we are always 
confronted arises from the association of these groups. 
‘Take an ordinary busy time in Durban’s West Street. In 
the street, African, Indian, Coloured, Afrikaner, Briton, 
Jew and foreigner pass and repass. The scene is not very 
different from that in Raffles Square in Singapore except 
that we lack the colourful appearance of the Chinese and 
still employ the ricksha which the East has abandoned as 
being inconsistent with human dignity. 


But try to board a bus and the scene changes. Euro- 
pean and non-European are separated, not by choice, but 
by law. Go into the homes and the groups are almost 
invariably separated each one from the other, but not by 
law, by force of custom and by choice. 


What of the Church? It is not often that the multi- 
racial situation of the street is repeated in the Church, as 
it is every Sunday in the Cathedral Church of Singapore. 
‘The nearest approach is to be found as far as I. know at 
Mass at the Emanuel Cathedral. Separation in Church is 
not imposed by law as in the case of the bus. The Church 
mainly follows the pattern of the home in that separation 
is a matter of custom and choice. The question for us is 
then—do we make the right choice ; are we following \a 
sound custom ? 

Like South Africa itself, the Christian Church in South 
Africa is multi-racial. The third of the twenty-six -Find- 
ings of the Rosettenville Conference of 1949 declares— 


“ (3) The Church planted by God in this country is 
multi-racial. This is one of its glories.” 

The 1946 Census asked people to give their religious 
affiliation. 2,211,481 Europeans declared their allegiance 
to one or other of the Churches in South Africa. More 
than half the total (1,284,135) indicated their adherence to 
the D.R.C. Over against the 2,211,481 Europeans, are 
4,145,984 non-Europeans who, on their census forms, 
indicated some kind of recognised Christian allegiance ; so 
that non-European Christians out-number European 
Christians by nearly 2 to 1. 

These figures refer only to what might be called Euro- 
pean Churches in the sense that they are Churches of 
European origin. All of these are multi-racial to a greater 
or lesser extent. The figures exclude the Native Separa- 
tist Churches that claim 753,891 adherents. These are 
the completely exclusive Churches: they have no white 
members. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches have, according to the 
census, 1,284,135 European adherents as against 559,099 
non-European : roughly two white to one non-white. In 
respect of all Churches other than the D.R.C. and the 
Native separatist Churches, the figures are : 

European 927,346 

Non-European 3,632,625 
or 4 non-Europeans to one European, which is the same 
ratio as the population asa whole. The Christian churches, 
apart from the D.R.C. and the Native Separatist Churches, 
are, therefore, proportionately representative of South 
Africa’s multi-racial population. 

It would be extremely interesting to compare the full 
Census returns with the official membership figures of the 
Churches. I have available the official 1946 membership 
figures for only three. Here is the comparison between 
the official figures of membership and the census figures of 


allegiance. 
European Non-European 
Census Actual Census Actual 
Members Members 
Baptist 23,479 18,071 78,217 13,074 
Methodist 169,634 33,286 1,094,659 189,972 
Congrega- 
tional 13,084 3,309 209,856 42,360 
206,197 44,666 1,382,732 245,406 


In these three Churches actual non-European members 
out-number European by 5 tol. But there is also the 
fact that for every one, European and non-European, in 
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actual membership more than 6 indicated allegiance on the 
census form which may mean that these Churches have a 
rich harvest of membership to gather ! 

Whatever weight we attach to the census forms a con- 
sideration of these figures leads to certain conclusions—- 

(1) The Christian Church in South Africa is empha- 
tically multi-racial as was rightly stated by the Rosetten- 
ville Conference. 

(2) As according to the census, nearly half the total 
population of South Africa, white and non-white, declare 
attachments to one or other of the Churches, South 
Africa has substantial grounds for claiming to be a 
Christian country, at least in name. 

(3) With one half of the total population at least 
avowedly Christian, the Christian Church in South 
Africa has an almost terrifying responsibility. 

(4) It must be expected that the dominant non- 
European membership of the Christian Church will play 
an increasingly important part in the life of the Church 
and may be expected to make a contribution at least as 
vital as the contribution of the Negro to the Christian 
Church in the United States. 

Is there, within the Christian Church in South Africa, 
sufficient unity of faith and practice for it to play an effective 
and even determining part in the development of South 
African life ? Can it offer, even in very broad and general 
terms, a solution to what is commonly called our race 
problem? Obviously, the Church has its limitations, it is 
not a political body and we all know that “ race ” is a highly 
political subject in South Africa ; the Church cannot deter- 
mine the economic factors that affect greatly the relation 
between the groups in our population ; but even so the 
Church remains a powerful agency. 

Agreement in detail as to principles and uniformity as 
to practice are not to be expected. I do not even think 
that they are desirable, but I believe there already exists 
sufficient agreement on principle and at least theoretical 
agreement as to practice to justify the hope that the Church 
may be able to determine for good the future course of 
South Africa in its most important aspect, that of race rela- 
tions. 

Certainly we have divisions in plenty but on examina- 
tion, some of these divisions may be more apparent than 
real, or more concerned with immediate than with funda- 
mental issues. When it is remembered that the Christian 
Council of South Africa does not include either the Roman 
Catholic Church or the Dutch Reformed Churches, it 
appears to be a small body separated from two large sections 
of the Church on either side, but on this matter of race 
relations, in its non-théological aspects, the declarations of 
the Roman Catholic Churchman are not different from the 
Findings of the Christian Council’s Rosettenville Confer- 
ence, and we in Durban must frequently have been hearten- 
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ed by the forthright and courageous statements made 
publicly by His Grace, the Archbishop of Durban, Wilfred 
Hurley, with whom we have often found ourselves in 
complete accord. 

The Dutch Reformed Churches, with a European 
membership exceeding that of all the other Churches put 
together, would sometimes appear, because it holds itself 
aloof from the Christian Council and is commonly identi- 
fied with political policies from which, in the main, the 
Christian Council dissents, to make effective unity, even 
among the Protestant Churches, unrealisable. But is this 
really so? 

Finding No. 13 of the Rosettenville Conference says, 
“We believe that the real need of South Africa is not 
‘apartheid’ but ‘eendrag.’”’ JI am sure that the Confer- 
ence did not intend to identify the Dutch Reformed 
Church with the doctrine of apartheid but there is some- 
times an inclination to regard this Finding as setting the 
Christian Council in opposition to the Dutch Reformed 
Church instead of in opposition to the political doctrine of 
apartheid and its repressive application. 

The Rosettenville Conference was held in July, 1949, 
before the Dutch Reformed Church had its Conference in 
Bloemfontein in 1950 at which it defined its attitude to 
apartheid, and declared its belief in what would more 
rightly be called “ total separation,” or “ separate develop- 
ment.” Early in 1950 Dr. G. B. A. Gerdener, Professor 
in the Theological Seminary at Stellenbosch, said “I re- 
pudiate the word (apartheid) and protest against its being 
fastened round the neck of the Dutch Reformed Church.” 

The Bloemfontein Conference of the Dutch Reformed 
Church reached the conclusion that if the policy of apart- 
heid is to be applied with Christian justice, white South 
Africa must be prepared for the great sacrifice that would 
be involved in setting aside adequate land to enable the 
non-European races to develop fully in areas of their own. 
This view is not confined to the Dutch Reformed Church. 
It was advocated in substance by Prof. Alfred Hoernlé — 
who was my predecessor in the presidency of the South 
African Institute of Race Relations, and it was formulated 
in detail by Dr. Keppel-Jones, an avowed Liberal, in his 
book Friends or Foes. There is nothing inherently wrong 
in the idea of total separation, difference of opinion arises 
as to whether such a policy is practicable. Dr. Malan said 
in Parliament that it is not and as to that I expect that most 
of us agree with him. 

Differences of opinion as to practicability should not 
divide the Church. There are many important points of 
agreement between the Rosettenville Conference of the 
Christian Council and the Bloemfontein Conference of the 
Dutch Reformed Church. Take such a highly contenti- 
ous matter as non-European franchise. Finding 14 of the 
Rosettenville Conference says “ We consider that in 
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principle adult persons of all races should share in the res- 
ponsibility of the government of the country. This 
implies the exercise of the franchise. We recognise that 
at present many such persons are not ready for this res- 
ponsibility. We therefore agree to a qualified franchise.” 
The pre-amble to the Conference of the Dutch Reformed 
Church Bloemfontein Conference says ‘‘ It must be re- 
membered that no nation in the world, worthy of the name 
could always be satisfied with no say or only an indirect say 
in the political and socio-economic organization of the 
country in which decisions are taken on that nation’s 
interests and future. ‘To expect the Bantu to be satisfied 
with such a state of affairs is not only to be unfair to him, 
but will also eventually lead to the greatest disillusionment 
and strife.” 

Finding 3 of the Rosettenville Conference, already 
quoted, glories in the multi-racial character of the Chris- 
tian Church. ‘The Dutch Reformed Church Bloemfon- 
tein Conference states, speaking of whites and non-whites, 
“We may acknowledge that specially for practical reasons 
it is more useful to organise whites and non-whites sepa- 
rately. But....we are members of the same body and need 
each other. It is imperatively necessary that our Churches 
do not merely confess spiritual unity in Christ as an article 
of faith but that they also apply it in practice.” And the 
Conference declared further ‘“‘ The fact that two non-white 
congregations still belong to the mother-Church, that here 
and there non-whites share in the privilege of membership 
in the mother-Church, and that our missionaries and other 
whites worship in mission-churches and go to communion, 
shows that no principle is at stake in this matter.”’ 

From these examples it will be seen that there is a sub- 
stantial body of agreement a: to principle upon which to 
build. 

If we are not as sharply divided as is sometimes believed 
on matters of principle, are we fatally divided as to ques- 
tions of practice? The Dutch Reformed Church holds 
with considerable tenacity to the separate Church but do 
the other Protestant Churches practice with similar tenacity 
the opposite principle of the integrated Church ? When 
it comes to practice is there so very much difference be- 
tween us? Do we not all in fact practice separation with 
varying degrees of modification ? 

In theory at least, all Churches accept the view that there 
should be no suggestion of inferiority or superiority 
implied by the separation of European from non-European 
Churches and there is agreement that there should be close 
contact between white and non-white members of the 
Church. Dr. Ben Marais says in his book Colour ‘ In 
present circumstances separate ministration and even 
separate Church institutions for different colour groups in 
South Africa appear to be sensible and expedient for reason} 
of language and culture, If, however, the Afrikaans 
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Churches attempt to base their policy of segregation on 
Scripture they are on dangerous ground. Our Church 
should aim at more spontaneous and conscious co-opera- 
tion on the highest levels ; between non-white and white 
pastors and Church leaders.”’ Dr. van der Merwe says in 
his retirement address from the Chairmanship of the 
Federal Council of Dutch Churches, (printed in the July 
issue of the South African Outlook), ‘“‘ Let there be more 
opportunity for joint discussion and prayer. Let there be 
more opportunity for planning a united front, for the 
combating of all the social and spiritual dangers which 
increasingly threaten our spiritual heritage. And if the 
time for it is ripe, let us visit each other now and then at 
public worship, not as an opportunity for the white man to 
show his condescension towards the coloured, nor as an 
opportunity for the coloured to aid his demand for social 
equality, but as a means for testifying to our common love 
towards Him in whom we are one.” 


Unfortunately, it is not enough that we can find terms of . 


agreement on this issue. It is encouraging but it is not 
enough. We have to face the ugly fact that in the sphere 
of race relations the forces of evil expressed in fear, hatred, 
suspicion, arrogance, intolerance, prejudice, are gaining on 
both sides of the colour lines. The tide of racial bitterness 
is rising fast. 

This problem is not confined to us in South Africa, al- 
though we experience it in a particularly acute form. The 
World Council of Churches has stated recently : 

“There is much evidence of a deep awakening in the 
Churches in regard to the world tensions involved in colour 
and ethnic differences. In land after land an uneasy con- 
science has developed among the Churches, breaking forth 
in statements and action directed at the social injustices 
involved, in experiments designed to create Christian 
fellowship among different groups within the churches, in 
fresh theological thinking... .” 

The Executive Committee of the World Council has 
raised two questions for consideration : 

‘““1. How can the message of the Gospel be presented 
so as to affect the deep springs of race prejudice ? 

2. How should the Christian Church deal with race 
within its own membership ? What import should the 
Churches attach to question; affecting racial and ethnio 
homogeneity within the Churches? How can the 
Church—in the congregation, in the nation, and in the 
world—so exemplify Christian conviction concerning 
race as to contribute toward the alleviation of injustice ?” 
These questions are particularly urgent for us in South 

Africa because the rapid industrialisation and urbanisation 
has so largely destroyed the tribal life of the African with 
its sanctions and satisfactions, its sense of community. 
Western civilization and political policies have between 
them made the African an alien in the land of his birth. 
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The Church has not only to meet the non-Europeans’ 


spiritual needs, it has also to provide essential things that 
the world outside the Church denies : a sense of belonging 
to a community, a place where his manhood is respected. 
We have to draw those 4,000,000 avowed non-European 
Christians into a common bond of loyalty and love with the 
2,000,000 avowed European Christians. If we fail in this 
those 4,000,000 non-white fellow South Africans of ours 
may turn away from the Church altogether and look else- 
where for satisfaction. Or, for the game of separation is 
one at which two can play, they may close the door of their 
Church on us. 


Our task is a practical one. There is agreement that 
there should be more inter-racial association within the 
Church and we would agree with Dr. van der Merwe that 
it must not be undertaken in a spirit of condescension. It 
must cease to be exceptional and therefore artificial, and 
become normal. And it is not sufficient for association to 
be at top level. 


There is a case and a very good case for racially sep arated 
Churches based on locality and language as well as on 
community. I was interested to find in New Zealand 
recently that the Maori is strongly attached to his separate 
Christian Church ; but then the Maori is not subjected to 
any separation outside the Church ; he associates freely 
and on equal terms with his white compatriots in employ- 
ment and recreation. He prefers to worship in his own 
Church but he can sit with the white man in the same 
Parliament and in the same Cabinet. 


People have strong feelings about inter-racial association 
and these must be respected. But feelings are capable of 
change. It is interesting that Dr. van der Merwe, in the 
address already quoted, when dealing with the need for 
inter-racial collaboration cited as an instance of something 
abhorrent to him the custom of a fellow European cleric to 
walk arm in arm down the street with an African clergy- 
men. Well, there is no need to walk arm in arm and Dr. 
van der Merwe is entitled to his feelings which are in all 
probability shared by most Englishmen with their charac- 
teristic reserve. It isn’t necessary to walk arm in arm in 
order to be a friend and a fellow member of a Christian 
Church. 


I would, however, make a plea for doing things together. 
I do not mean that American abomination the “ Get To- 
gether.” I mean working together on a common concern 
or singing together in a choir to the Glory of God. Above 
all! I plead for more and more opportunities for sharing the 
act of worship. There“are Churches in which people of 
different races normally worship together. ‘There are 
others where inter-racial services are occasionally held, but 
the majority of European Christians in this country have 
not had or do not ordinarily have the experience of wor- 
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shipping with their fellow South Africans of a different 
colour. 

Recently in Singapore, which has a multi-racial popula- 
tion as complex as ours, I had the experience, several times 
repeated, of joining in completely inter-racial services at 
the Cathedral Church. There was no kind of colour 
separation. There was no suggestion of colour conscious- 
ness. The man in the street was the Man in the Church, 
joined with his fellows in a shared act of worship. I found 
it a moving and satisfying experience almost startling in its 
complete naturalness and essential rightness. 


The last and very important question raised by the World 
Council is how can the Church contribute towards the 
alleviation of injustice ? his is particularly important for 
us because whatever our individual opinions may be, we 
shall all agree that our inter-racial situation and our policies 
regarding it do give rise to serious injustices. 

As the righting of wrongs leads us into the political and 
economic sphere there is bound to be wide difference of 
opinion. But a sharing of work and a sharing of worship 
will bring an increased awareness and create the atmosphere 
in which the Church can take its rightful place as the fear- 
less champion of righteousness. 


Very often it is not so much what we do as how we do it 
that matters. We may voice widely different views, but 
the Christian is called to speak always with a Galilean 
accent. 


The spirit that should impel us as we face the challenge 
confronting us in South Africa cannot be better expressed 
than it was by that great South African, Jan Hofmeyr, in 
his ‘‘ Christianity and Race Problems ” : 


“‘ There is no future for this as a Christian nation save 
on the basis of a generous respect for the dignity of all 
men, an unwearying activity towards the removal of in- 
equalities of opportunity, and an open-hearted readiness 
to concede to others what we regard the Fatherhood of 
God as meaning for ourselves.”’ 


There is no keener evangelist in Osaka (Japan) 
than a man who first came to Japan as an airman in 
the Doolittle raid. Brought down, he was tried 
and sentenced to death, but was eventually reptieved 
by the Emperor. Through this chain of events he 
was led into a vital experience of Christ, with the 
result that he has now returned to Japan to tell its 
people of the Good News. Strange things happen 
in Japan, and he has been welcomed by the people 
asahero! Today is a time of great opportunity for 
evangelism in Japan, and this man, who has a flair 
for publicity, is doing a great work, 
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The Liberal Approach 


By Alan Paton 


HERE has always been a Liberal minority within the 
United Party who considered that the franchise 
should be extended, and that its extension was not only just 
but that it was the only way in which the drift into a white- 
black irreconcilability could be averted. This Liberal 
minority has at last emerged, and has formed the Liberal 
Party of South Africa, the first political party in the history 
of the country that has been open to all peoples. It 
demands equal rights for all qualified men, and opportuni- 
ties for all to qualify. The party has held well-attended 
public meetings in Johannesburg, Cape Town and Durban. 
The reactions of the Afrikaner Nationalists to the new 
party have been interesting. They welcome the emergence 
of what has always been the true opponent of white nation- 
alism. ‘Their newspapers report proceedings objectively, 
but make great play with photographs of whites and non- 
whites sitting together, a sight which incenses many a white 
South African; their headlines feature the demands for 
equality, and the attacks on the colour-bar. 

The United Party regrets the incursion into politics of 
such inexperienced amateurs, but their newspapers have 
also reported proceedings fairly. It is clear that while the 
party regrets the splintering off of the Liberal element, it 
hopes that this may enable the party to win back some rural 
support. But the truth is that people who want Apartheid 
can get it best from the Nationalists. 

The African and Indian Congresses have been critical, 
but neither hostile nor friendly. They have, in reaction 
to Government measures, demanded a universal franchise, 
and are intensely suspicious of a qualified franchise, which 
may be merely another colour-bar, even though the qualifi- 
cations are independent of race, colour or creed. 

The truth is that whatever the goal, an immediate univer- 
sal franchise is impossible, and for two reasons. One 
reason is that the Liberal Party is a constitutional political 
party that must seek its support froma largely white elector- 
ate. The other is that there are large numbers of non- 
whites who at the present stage of their development are 
unable to exercise a franchise. ‘ 

The truth is that the Liberal Party regards the extension 
of the franchise to qualified persons as the first step towards 
a common society which shall embrace all peoples. But 
people can be goaded into believing that no bread is better 
than half a loaf. This is precisely the state of many non- 
white people, and from them the Liberal Party will receive 
no support. 

Equally will the party fail to win any support from any 
white upholder of Apartheid and white supremacy,-and at 
the moment these are in the great majority. Nor will it at 


this moment win support from those white people who 
wish to follow what is right but fear to take a step in that 
direction. 

The prospect is not bleak to us, because we never thought 
it would be otherwise. It never occurred to us that our 
emergence would cause any kind of shift of the great forces 
now in uneasy equilibrium. It never occurred to us that 
large numbers of people, white or non-white, would fall on 
our necks with thanks. 

We had to come out because we. thought it was the right 
thing to do, and the sensible one. We hope to accustom 
to the language of justice and common sense thousands of 
ears that are accustomed to that of fear and prejudice. We 
believe that we speak the language of sanity, that it is our 
view alone that can save our country from a future of 
tragedy and violence. 

Is there time ? No one understands more clearly than 
we do the pertinence of that question. ‘That great events 
are approaching no one knows better than we. Under 
such circumstances we can do no more than we can, and 
that is to advance to meet these events and to declare un- 
weariedly our belief that the only hope for the peace of our 
country is to open the doors of opportunity to all her people. 

Will enough people listen to us? Will they listen in 
time? Is violence the only weapon that can open these 
doors ? Will enfranchised non-whites think only of humi- 
liating and repressing whites ? Will communism sweep 
over us all ? 

One can think of a thousand questions, all of whose 
answers lie in the womb of time. 

One can think over them, and around them, and about 
them, and sink into the depths of despair, and do nothing 
at all. One might ask, who are we, unknown and unversed 
actors, to step on to such a stage and among such giants ? 

Such questions help nothing. ‘lhe best thing is to do 
one’s duty as one sees it, and to leave the consequences to 
time and God. 

(With acknowledgments to the New York Times). 


Early last year the Department of Agriculture in 
Kenya decided to experiment with the employment 
of women as agricultural instructors, in the know- 
ledge that many agricultural operations are carried 
out by women, and in the belief that the approach of 
woman to woman would be more effective in obtain- 
ing the acceptance of improved practices.... These 
women instructresses have proved to be a great 
success and are very popular with the people. 

(Colonial Review). 
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Medical Training at the University of Natal 


DEGREES OF M.B., Ch.B. 


(1) 
THE DURBAN MEDICAL SCHOOL 
HE University of Natal invites suitably qualified stud- 
ents to apply for admission in 1953 to the Durban 
Medical School. 

The University otlers a sev2n-vcar course leading to the 
Dual Degree of M.B., Ch.B. (Bachelor of Medicine and 
Bachelor of Surgery). The curriculum is being planned 
so as to ensure the admission of graduates of the School to 
the register of interns kept by the S.A. Medical and Dental 
Council, and, after a year’s satisfactory service as interns, 
to the Council’s Register of Medical Practitioners. 

The Faculty of Medicine is open to Non-Europeans of 
all races. ‘The University, however, retains the right to 
admit Europeans to the undergraduate medical course, but 
has agreed to exercise this right only with the concurrence 
of the Minister of Education. Research and post-graduate 
facilities are open to all. There is a University Hostel for 
non-European students of all races, women as well as men. 


(II) 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 


The Medical Council prescribes a course of six years, 
which includes the following subjects : 
First Year: Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology. 
Second Year: Anatomy and Physiology. 
Third Year: Pathology and Pharmacology. 
Fourth Year: Medicine, Obstetrics 
Gynaecology, 

Public Health and Forensic Medicine ; 
Special Subjects: e.g. Ophthalmology, 
Dermatology, 

Sixth Year: Venerealogy, Pediatrics, Anaesthetics etc. 


Surgery, and 


Fifth Year : 


The University of Natal, however, prescribes an addi- 
tional “introductory”? year of university work, which 
includes :— 

(a) An introduction to the four science subjects-- 
Botany, Chemistry, Physics, Zoology—which are to 
be studied more intensively in the subsequent “first ”” 
year of the medical course, and :— 

(b) A full first-year university course in English or 
Afrikaans, and a full first-year course either in History 
or other approved subject such as Sociology, Social 
Anthropology, Psychology or Economics. 

These courses are intended to give the student essential 
training in accurate thinking and clear expression, and to 
enable him, later, to appreciate better the humanistic 
aspects of medicine. 


This extra year of “ pre-medical ”’ training, which is not 
at present offered by any other South African University, 
has already been found to be most valuable to students 
proceeding to the intensive work of the medical course 
proper, for which thorough preparation is essential. ‘The 
preliminary training offered by the Durban Medical School 
is in line with the policy of leading medical colleges in 
America. 


(III) 
BURSARIES AND FEES 


The expenses of a medical course are heavy. ‘The fees 
are as follows :— 


Tuition Residence 
“ Introductory’ Year : £60 £45 per annum 
“First”: Year= £60 £45 per annum 
Subsequent years : £75 £50 per annum 


These fees are inclusive (i.e. no additional fees are 
charged for Students’ Representative Council or Athletic 
Union grants, examinations, graduation 77 praesentia, or the 
use of the Library). But travelling, books, instruments, 
clothing, student societies and other personal expenses 
bring the total expense to the student to about £180 a year 
for the first two years, and about £230 a year thereafter. 


FIFTEEN BURSARY-LOANS ARE OFFERED 
ANNUALLY BY THE UNION GOVERNMENT 


‘These are open to all non-European men and women, 
and are of the value of £150 per annum for the first two 
years of the course, and {200 per annum for the remaining 
years. Half the amount is a bursary, and the other half is 
a loan repayable by the student, with interest, after quali- 
fication. Other bursaries and loans, but of much less 
value, are also available. 


(IV) 
ENTRANCE QUALIFICATIONS 
HOW TO APPLY FOR ADMISSION : 


All enquiries should be addressed to :— 
The Secretary, Durban Medical School, 
University of Natal, Durban. 

(a) Admission to Introductory and First Years. 

A student can only be admitted if he or she has passed 
the Matriculation Examination, or can produce a certificate 
of exemption from the Joint Matriculation Board. 

Mathematics must be among the Subjects in which 
the Applicant has passed. Matriculation mathematics 
may not be taken concurrently with the introductory 
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year’s work, without special permission of the University 
Senate, which is only given in very exceptional cases. 

The medical course is long and extremely arduous. No 
one should attempt it unless he has good health and a 
capacity for continuous hard work. Simply to “ want to 
be a doctor’ is not enough. 

Candidates should write for application forms as soon as 
possible. Many details are required in addition to matri- 
culation results, and applicants should allow the office as 
much time as possible for obtaining testimonials and other 
necessary information. Applications for admission and 
for bursaries are considered on their merits by the Board of 
the Faculty of Medicine early in February ; successful 
applicants will be notified immediately of the decision of 
the Board, and asked to accept or decline the offer of ad- 
mission. 

Students who are writing their Matriculation examina- 
tion this year must return their Forms fully completed 
before the Matriculation results are known, and not 
later than the 31st December. 

(b) Admission to Second Year. 

Students who hold a B.Sc. or B.Sc. (Hyg) degree (taken 
as internal students) which includes credits in university 
first-year courses in Botany, Chemistry, Physics, and 
Zoology, may apply for exemption from the introductory 
and first years, and admission direct to the Second Year. 

They should apply (using the prescribed forms) not later 
than the 31st October if they wish to be admitted the follow- 
ing year. Students writing degree examinations this year 
must send in their applications before their results are 
known, as the Board meets in the second week of December 
to decide on admissions and promotions to the Second and 
subsequent years. 

(V) 
COMMENCEMENT DATES 
1954 
Introductory and First Year Students : Monday, Ist March, 
Second and Third Year Students: Monday, Ist February, 

Students living at a distance from Durban must make 
provisional railway or steamship bookings well in advance 
remembering that the trains are exceptionally crowded at 
this time of the year. Late arrivals severely handicap 
their entire career as medical students. 


(V1) 

STATUS OF THE DURBAN MEDICAL SCHOOL 

The M.B., Ch.B. degrees of the University of Natal will 
rank as high as those of any other South African University. 
The South African Medical and Dental Council would not 
recognise an inferior degree. ‘This point is stressed be- 
cause some people imagine that because the Durban-Medi- 
cal School at present trains only. non-Europeans, the 
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degrees will be inferior. The curriculum is being carefully 
planned, and hundreds of thousands of pounds are being 
spent on staff, equipment and buildings to ensure that this _ 
will not be so. 


(VII) 
GENERAL INFORMATION 


The new six-storey Medical School Building now being 
built for the University will, when completed, accommodate 
forty undergraduates in each year. It will cost £400,000, 
of which the Government has promised £343,000. It 
stands beside the great King Edward VIII Hospital for 
non-Europeans, which provides 1330 beds for medical, 
surgical, obstetrical and infectious cases, and which, within 
the next few years, will be enlarged to provide 2000 beds. 
This hospital will be the teaching hospital for the Medical 
School, and the enlargements will include wards to be 
specially designed, in consultation with the Faculty of 
Medicine, for teaching purposes. 

The Ceremony of laying the Foundation Stone of the 
Medical School Building will be performed by the Honor- 


able D. G. Shepstone, Chancellor of the University and 


Administrator of Natal, on the 7th October, 1953. The — 
Department of Anatomy is already using part of the build- 
ing, and the Department of Pathology will be working there 
in 1954. ‘The whole building, however, will not be com- 
pleted until the end of 1954. 

Teaching in the Introductory and First Year classes is 
given at the Wentworth Buildings of the University, about 
eight miles from the centre of Durban. The Second to 
Seventh years of teaching will be given at the Medical 
School Building. Physiology is at present being taught at 
Wentworth, and in 1953 and 1954 second and third year 
students will have to divide their study time between 
Wentworth and the Medical Building, which are six miles 
apart. In 1955 the Physiology Department will be able to 
move into the new building. 

The hostel for students will remain permanently at 
Wentworth, as the Medical Building is to be used for teach- 
ing only. The Wentworth buildings are fully equipped 
with the necessary laboratories, library and classrooms, for 
the work in the Introductory and First Years. The stud- 
ents’ common room is attractively furnished. The 
Assembly Hall is being equipped as a theatre by the stud- 
ents’ Drama Group and there is a cinema projector. There | 
are tennis courts, and a sports field is being laid out. A 
reasonably frequent bus service runs to Durban: the 
Medical Building is on this bus route. 

Pre-Medical classes were started at Wentworth in 1951. 
In 1952 the first year of the medical course (Botany, 
Chemistry, Physics, and Zoology) was given for the first 
time. Second. year work (Anatomy and Physiology) 
started in 1953, and the first third-year.courses (Pathology 
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and Pharmacology) will be given in 1954, ‘Thus, the final 
year of the course will be first given in 1957, at the end of 
which year our first group of students will receive their 
M.B., Ch.B. degrees. 

The University plans to make full use of the great 
opportunities for medical training and research offered by 
Durban and its surroundings, with their very large and very 
varied population. ‘There already exists in Durban a 
large and long-established body of medical practitioners, 
and several large and long-established hospitals dealing 
with every kind of disease among non-Europeans. In 
addition to the King Edward VIII hospital, there are, for 
instance :— 
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(a) the King George V Hospital, the largest tuberculosis 
hospital in the world, with 1000 beds for non-Euro- 
peans. 

(b) For instruction in leprosy, the Amatikulu Leper 
Institution—four hours from Durban, with nearly 
400 African inmates. 

(c) For instruction in mental disorders, the Fort Napier 
Mental Hospital, two hours from Durban with several 
hundred beds for non-Furopeans. 

(d) At Merebank, not far from Wentworth, the Institute 
of Family and Community Health. 


Sursum Corda 


Is not this the Carpenter? Mark 6: 3. 


1. Your work effects your outlook on life. A school- 
teacher who plays and works with his pupils often stays 
young, does not grow old so quickly. Fishermen are 
generally very superstitious, but a Christian fisherman has 
a great faith in God, for he sees how weak his strength is 
compared with the mighty ocean. A mother who has a 
baby finds a new love in her heart. A doctor should have 
great kindness and sympathy for those who come to him 
sick. So what Jesus did would effect his outlook. For 
thirty years he was a carpenter. He toiled with his hands. 
Some people are afraid to work with their hands. “They 
think it is too menial. A workshop not only makes things, 
it makes men, too. The carpenter’s shop helped to make 
the soul of Jesus. He offered to God all the devotion and 
skill and labour with which he made the chairs and tables 
and ploughs. Even then Jesus was ‘‘ about His Father’s 
business.’” So labour has been hallowed forever. ‘There 
is no distinction between secular and sacred work. Hard 
work is sacred when it is done as under the eyes of God. 


Jesus as he did his work would be learning about people. 
He had a sparkling mind. He would see analogies in his 
work. 


2. First, he would see how much is hidden. He would 
take a rough piece of wood and out of this he would make 
a plough or a wheel or a chair or a table. So he would 
think of how much is hidden in people, what possibilities 
lie concealed in the most unpromising material. He saw 
the ‘ rock-like’’ qualities in unstable, impetuous Simon, 
and called him Peter, (Rock). He saw the good in Matthew, 
the publican, whom everyone despised, and chose him as 
a disciple. He saved a woman of the street and gave her a 
second chance. He saw the citizen of Heaven in a little 
child, because it had simplicity, happiness and love. He 
saw the kingdom of heaven in a grain of mustard seed. 


Secondly, He learned that to make a tree into a plough 
required great labour and patience and skill. For long 
weary hours he would be at his bench, his fingers sore 
and his back aching, as he carved and chipped with his 
primitive tools. Sometimes he would feel very tired but 
he learned to be patient and to endure, and not to be 
discouraged. He would take great pride in his work. 
There is a story that over the door of the Carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth there was a sign “‘ My yokes are easy’’, (Matt. 
9. 30). Whether this is true or not, we can easily believe 
that every yoke made in that carpenter’s shop was light and 
easy and well-fitting. Made by the same hands, the yoke 
for the oxen and for the disciples of the Kingdom were the 
same. How often the disciples misunderstood Jesus. 
They were so slow to see and to hear. But Jesus had 
learned patience and slowly trained them for the great 
work. He healed a blind man in an instant, but he refused 
to use this method on his disciples. 
of influencing others. By force, by personality, by intel- 
lect and by emotion. Jesus never used force. He con- 
quered this temptation in the desert at the beginning of his 
ministry, and he maintained it until the end when he told 
Peter to put up the sword in the Garden of Gethsemane, 
when the soldiers were arresting him. Again he refused 
to use his intellectual superiority. ‘‘ I have many things 
to tell you but ye cannot bear them now.”’ No, nor did he 
try to sway them by emotion. Here is Jesus’ attitude, 
“ Behold I stand at the door and knock. If any man open 
the door, I will come in.” Jesus is always standing at the 
door of our heart, knocking. But we must open the door. 
The Cross best reveals this long-suffering, patient way of 
love. It is the way of God towards his children. It must 
be the way of all who become Christians. It is a long 
way and a hard and difficult way, the most difficult road in 
the whole world, but it is the only one where there is 
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victory at the end. We must let Christ teach us the 
patient endurance of sacrificial love. 

And finally, Jesus learned in the carpenter’s shop that 
the finest things are made from the hardest wood. ‘The 
cedar in the palace doors and panels was the loveliest and 
most durable. The most serviceable ploughs, hammers, 
bowls, and house-supports were made from the hardest 
wood. They were the most difficult to make, but they 
lasted the longest. So Jesus learned that the best disciples 
sometimes come from the toughest characters. Paul was 
a hard man to convert, but he became the greatest of all 
missionaries. Peter was a difficult man to train but he 
became the leader of the disciples. Perhaps we know of 
someone who is very bitter against Christianity. Let us 
try to win that person for Christ 

We live ina hard time. It is a time of crisis. This 
hard time should challenge us. The Church of God is 
always at its best in a hard time. If we refuse to identify 
ourselves with the world, which is not Christian, but work 
in the world with patient loveand with faith in the possi- 
bilities in every one of God’s children, and do whatever work 
we do as a gift to God, we shall advance the Kingdom in 
the world, make it a better place to live in, and at the same 
time shall be fitting ourselves for our future life where we 
shall have greater opportunities of service, in the place 
which Jesus has prepared for us, and where we shall see 
Him in His Glory. J. D. MacTavisu 


New Books 


IiNtsika zeNtlambo yeTyhume, by R. M. Tshaka, 

(Lovedale Press, 3/-). 

TiNtsika zeNtlambo yeTyhume is a collection of Xhosa 
poems. Recently there has been a number of collections 
of Xhosa poems published by the Lovedale Press and this 
is a worthy addition to what has already been put into book 
form in this line of Xhosa literature. ‘The writer has tried 
to build on the foundation of recognizing that the essence 
of poetry is thought tinged with emotion. He has not con- 
fined himself solely to the praise form of Xhosa poetry. 
There is a wealth of variety in his choice of subjects. Here 
we have narrative, patriotic, meditative and other kinds of 
poetry. The book takes its name from the title of a poem 
on the Principals of Lovedale—lintsika zeNitlambo ye- 
Tyhume (The Pillars of the Tyhume Valley). 
he says of Dr. Stewart :— 

Naank’ uSomgxad’ emi ngasempuma-langa ; 
Amathamb’ aphumle kodwa yen’ usathetha. 

Nawe woth’ usavela kwelamaGqunukhwebe, 
Akubize kwiNtaba kaSandile naw’ uhlonele. 

The book is sprinkled here and there with humorous 
pieces which will not fail to delight both old and young, 
He has also tried to immortalise familiar figures in African 
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life like wnozakuzaku the go-between in the Bantu marriage 
arrangements. In describing the demand for presents by 
the various age groups of the people of the girl’s home he 
says this personage meets questions such as these :— 
Ubuwaghuba nganto ni na mfo ndini la mathole ? 
Way’ uwaze njani na wona lo mzi ? 
Ubon’ abafazi nabantwana bezixhwithela kuye, 
Wongena ephuma ke ezama ukuzikhusela. 

I think the writer in this collection has some poems 
which will not fail, later on, to find a place in more selective 
anthologies. I gladly recommend the book to all lovers of 
Xhosa poetry. J.J.R.J. 

* * * * 
Asking them Questions : a Selection, edited by 

Ronald Selby Wright, (Oxford University Press, 254 pp. 

8/6). 

Since 1936 three volumes have appeared beariiug 
this title. They had their origin in questions actually asked 
by the boys of a club in Edinburgh of which Ronald Selby 
Wright was in charge. To answer them the help was 
sought of some of the leading scholars and teachers of many 
different churches. This was readily given and the replies 
received were printed in the magazine of the club, so that 
its members were almost in the position of a Boy of old 
who was found “‘ sitting among the doctors . . and asking 
them questions.’’ With a view to. sharing this help with 
a wider circle of boys and leaders these answers were 
gathered into a book and were found so helpful that two 
further series were published, containing in all a hundred 
and fourteen articles. In this present volume Mr. Selby 
Wright has gathered what he judges to be those best worth 
preserving, to the number of forty three, having been assist- 
ed in his selection by a number of distinguished head- 
masters and other men with experience of work with boys. 

The range of the questions dealt with is wide ; all of them 
are frequently met with, and many are fundamental. The 
answers of the ‘ doctors,’ though greatly varied in style and 
approach, are without exception interesting. Some will 
seem a good deal more adequate than others, but it has to 
be remembered that these mature and learned men are 
writing for the most difficult of all groups to which to 
accommodate themselves. Many manage to do it with 
charm and persuasiveness, and this skimming of the cream 
has resulted in a book which people of all sorts will find 
fascinating and helpful. Let the following names indicat2 
the calibre of the contributors :—Dean Inge, and hi? 
successor at St. Paul’s, Dr. W. R. Matthews, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Miss Dorothy Sayers, Monsignor 
Ronald Knox, Principal David Cairns, Professors Charles 
Raven, John Baillie, H. R. Mackintosh, C. H. Dodd, 
Nathaniel Micklem, John Macmurray, James Moffat, Dr. 
George MacLeod. Most of the other writers are no Jess well 
known. 


